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thought, these minute and shining masterpieces of
expression. We are startled at first by their novelty ;
we catch our breath and gaze for a moment blankly at
them. Then, as we ponder their meaning and recall our
past, their truth, as well as their lucid perfection, delights
us. Like shooting stars, they seem to leave a shining
track behind them ; like flashes of lightning they reveal
the familiar world in a sudden, strange illumination ; the
accompanying din alarms us, till, from far ranges of
experience, echoes return in long reverberations to
confirm them.

VI

In one of his note-books Coleridge wrote : ' I should
like to know whether or how far the delight I feel, and
have always felt, in adages and aphorisms of universal or
very extensive application is a general or common feeling
with men, or a peculiarity of rny own mind.' The delight
of our great English critic has apparently not been shared
by his countrymen, since, as I have said, our rich store
of aphorisms has been so slightly regarded. It is difficult
for me, and will be difficult, I believe, for anyone who
may read this essay, to regard as anything but pre-
posterous Lord Morley's statement that ' with the
exception of Bacon, we possess no writer of apophthegms
of the first order/ Bacon, however, if by no means the
greatest, is at least the earliest of our English aphorists.
He not only collected in his Apophthegms a large number
of other people's sayings, and wrote many Latin maxims,
but he embodied as well in his essays many saws and
aphoristic sentences. His essays have been called a
mosaic of aphorisms, and many sentences of this kind
are to be found in his Advancement of Learning. In
these aphorisms of Bacon we already find two character-
istics which mark the English as contrasted with
the French aphorism. The French aphorism is often the
expression of the bitterest pessimism. Many of the